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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are a reprint (with ad- 

~ ditional notes) of some ‘Suggestions for the 
Promotion of Unity in Christendom,’ written in 
1887, which appeared as an Appendix to a 
work in a tabular form by the present writer, 
published in January, 1891, entitled ‘ Outlines 
of Christian History,’ ete. 

The increasing prominence now being accorded 
to the subject of Christian Unity (however 
variously understood), outwardly evidenced by 
such incidents, among others, as the Grindelwald 
Conferences? and, in the present year, Pope 

1 « Outlines of Christian History,’ etc., by George Edward 


Tarner (in a tabular form); London: Henry Frowde, 1891. 
2 The first Grindelwald Conference met in 1892. 


School of Theology 
at Claremont 
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Leo the Thirteenth’s ‘Letter to the English 
People,’ is the writer’s inducement for reprinting 
these ‘Suggestions’ in a separate and more 
accessible form. 


Lonpon, 
November, 1895. 
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“UT OMNES UNUM SINT.’ 
Joann. xvii. 21.1 


CHAPTER: I. 


Of the Church Visible—Results of its Present Divisions 
generally stated—Object proposed—Reasons in Favour 


of Object. 

Ir cannot be seriously contended but that the 
Church visible, derived through the primitive 
Patriarchates and first-planted Churches from 
the Apostles, and Divinely preserved as an insti- 
tution (however by the judicial providence of 
God permitted to be deformed by additions and 
darkened by error), has principally contained 
within it, from age to age, that ‘Catholic Church’ 
invisible, ‘which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people’ to whom the death of Christ has 
been eternal life. I say principally (not entirely), 





(N.B.—The Notes corresponding to the reference figures 
are placed together at the end of the book.) 


Of the 
Church 
visible. 


Results of 
its present 


divisions 
generally 
stated. 
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because we may not presume to set limits to the 
efficacy of God’s plan of salvation by Christ’s 
death for all mankind, or to God’s mercy thereby 
towards members of any Christian sect (however 
by others deemed heretical), or to the heathen : 
and therefore this institution as a whole (not any 
particular section or branch, however spiritually 
blessed), though outwardly rent by schisms and 
divisions as we see it, must still be considered 
truly the Church,—the Divinely sustained Wit- 
ness for Christ to the world; more or less 
prospered of God in proportion as it has magnified 
or obscured its foundation, viz., Salvation through 
the death and merit of Christ alone. 

By these divisions (while fully recognising that 
for a time and under present conditions they are 
necessary and have been imperative at certain 
epochs) Christian brotherhood has been prac- 
tically destroyed ; and the forces of Christianity 
for the conversion of the world have for centuries 
been dissipated in mutual rivalry and neutralised 
by consequent bad example to perhaps as great 
an extent as by the inconsistent lives of its 


professors, 
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To endeavour, each in his measure, to restore Sas 
this lost Unity would seem incumbent on all 
Christians alike; and it would appear an object 
on which to expect the blessing of God the Holy 
Ghost, through which alone can any degree of 
success whatever be attained. 


When we consider who the living real Person ee 


is who condescends still to permit the Christian” 


Church, as it is, to be His witness and am- 
bassador to the world He redeemed, and who, in 
the perpetual present of His existence, knows no 
interval of time (and so no change of purpose) 
between the utterance of His supreme prayer to 
His Father for the Unity of His Church the 
night before He suffered and the present moment, 
we may well be lost in wonder! How unworthy 
an ambassador for such a Sovereign the Church 
has proved, its records but too faithfully tell ; 
but how, when deformed by errors and rent with 
schisms (each producing the other), can it be 
otherwise? Surely if ever a Master’s desire 
ought to find a response in the hearts and in- 
fluence the purposes of His followers, it is this. 


The knowledge that it is the Lord’s own wish 
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(if we may, with reverence, use such a word in 
relation to the will of All-power) must ever 
remain the first and paramount reason for all 
efforts after Christian Unity. 

The deplorable results directly arising from 
the destruction of Christian brotherhood and the 
consequent misuse and misdirection of Christian 
energies, both within and without, by which 
powers for the greatest good become powers for 
the greatest evil, are so self-evident as practically 
to require no demonstration. ‘ Unitate fortior,’ 
and its converse ‘A house divided,’ have only to 
be stated to command universal assent; and the 
statement in this regard, made near the outset, 
may be considered established. 

Further; in view of the apparently now 
developing conflict: of this era, mental and moral, 
between what may be generally styled ‘ Belief’ 
and ‘ Disbelief,—the Church and the World,— 
the Church cannot afford to be weighted and 
hampered, and its powers therefore weakened or 
neutralised, by dogmatic insistence on manifestly 
extraneous human developments and additions to 


belief as essentials ; hence the absolute necessity 
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of a Reformation of the Roman Church (govern- 
ing and influencing as that Church does, through 
its marvellous and far-reaching organisation, a 
larger field, both spiritual and temporal, than any 
other ecclesiastical institution, its influence ex- 
tending beyond its own Communion) before the 
Church General can pretend to present any- 
thing approximating to an unbroken front against 
external error. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
moral effect which would result from a return by 
the Roman Church as regards the Eucharist to 
the status quo before Radbert’s assertion ;? and 
hardly (or only) second to this, the effect of the 
return of the Bishop of Rome to his original 
‘ecclesiastical position : and though it now seems 
equally impossible to overrate the apparently 
invincible obstacles (interested, political, tra- 
ditional, etc.) to such events, instances are not 
wanting to show that when the hour of God’s 
purpose strikes, the mightiest institutions, equally 
with the humblest, are modified or effaced with 
the same facility. 


Here then we have three primary and tran- 
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scendent reasons for working to promote Chris- 
tian Unity. The first, our Lord’s own desire 
(and consequent intention ; in furthering which 
we may be, as it were, co-workers with God) ; 
the second, that by the restoration of Christian 
brotherhood the now divided energies of Chris- 
tianity may, in their reunited strength, be 
effectually put forth for the conversion of the 
world with a power necessarily impossible at 
present ; and the third, that in the conflict with 
Disbelief, the Church, relieved from the ever- 
increasing weights and accretions of human 
developments, may be more in a condition to 
receive the blessing of God the Holy Ghost, in 
the gift of that heavenly wisdom never more 
needed in the history of the Church and of the 
World than at the present epoch. 

Among the important secondary and subsidiary 
reasons for promoting the object in view which 
will occur as we regard the subject under the 
different aspects it naturally presents, perhaps 
none are more conclusive than the evil resulting 
within from the reflex action of disunity on the 


Church itself, and the bad éxample necessarily 
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exhibited to the World without through the 
results of this disunity. 

Another evil, affecting certain bodies of 
Christians, arising from the chronic state of dis- 
union which it increases and promotes, is the 
continual multiplication of sects and sub-sects by 
cleavage, to which the circumstances of their 
origin specially predispose them. 

The reasons thus adduced (though more might 
be added) should suffice to establish beyond 
question the desirability of Christian Unity and 
the duty of Christians to work for its attain- 


ment. 


CHAPTER II. 


Obstacles to contend with—Suggested Means to attain 
Object. 

Bezrorz considering any proposals for promoting 
Unity in Christendom, we must endeavour to 
detect and define the cduses obstructive to its 
attainment, and then to group them so as to 
afford an opportunity of bringing them, at the 
proper time, into juxtaposition with what might 
become their remedies. 

When therefore we take up the history of the 
Christian Church from its first oneness, we at 
once meet with divergents and disintegrators ; of 
different epochs and duration, of varying in- 
tensity, and of unequal influence ; for as there is 
no waste of Divine energy, so no sooner was 
Christianity miraculously founded, than the pro- 


vince of perpetuating it from age to age and 
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extending it throughout the world was delegated 
to the instrumentality of man, for whom it 
existed ; assisted and blessed however, as pro- 
mised by the Lord to His Apostles, by the 
continual help of God the Holy Ghost: the 
human element therefore, in the present dispen- 
sation of permitted but overruled evil, naturally 
affords a fulerum for adverse Satanic influence, 
seconding inherent depravity ; and thus acted on 
by these opposing influences, the Church of 
Christ has continued on her course-——and will so 
continue—till her Lord’s return. 

And here, before proceeding further, it may 
not be amiss to notice the opinions of some, who 
regard such a Christian Unity as is here contem- 
plated as Utopian ; and of others, that divisions 
are useful, as tending to keep alive true religion. 
To the former it may be replied that such unity 
once existed, and what has been before may be 
“again; and to the latter, that God, in His 
merciful providence, often more or less counter- 
poises what might otherwise be unmixed evil 
with a compensating good. Divisions, like medi- 


cines, have at certain times proved most salutary, 
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and in fact indispensable (and may prove so 
again); but this is no argument against endea- 
vouring to bring about a state of health in which 
medicines are unnecessary. 


lea The Obstacles to be encountered in advancing 
Oo conten 


with. our proposed object group themselves perhaps 


somewhat as follows, viz. : 


(A) Corporate, or of Institutions or Bodies. 
(1) Doctrinal divergence (Conscientious). 
(2) Traditional or Educational, and Political 

opposition (Interested), supporting 
divergence. 

(3) Constitutional and Legal impediments. 

(4) National difficulties, through difference 
of Nationality, and consequent tem- 
perament (apart from Politics). 

(B) Individual (Personal opposition). 

(1) Conscientious. 

(2) Interested; mixed motives, chiefly of 
ambition and the many forms of self- 
interest, having always greatly con- 
tributed to bring about or to perpetuate 


divisions. 
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It will be readily seen, on consideration of the 
obstacles here enumerated, that they present, in 
the aggregate, a mass of active and passive oppo- 
sition, utterly beyond the power of unassisted 
human effort, in any perceptible degree, to in- 
fluence ; and as efforts untimely or premature to 
God’s purpose will not receive that assistance 
from Him which alone can make them of any 
avail, it must not cause discouragement if no 
immediate result should appear likely to follow 
present endeavours in the direction of Christian 
Unity. 

The practical dealing with such of these 
obstacles (and others arising therefrom) as had 
not been previously overcome, would be a 
principal province of a future General Council. 

Hooker has said that the only knowledge that Srsgested 
sufficed him was that ‘man hath sinned and God ae 
hath suffered’;? and this sum of Theology 
(which, at its deepest, is but an attempt by finite 
minds the better to understand what ‘angels 
desire to look into’) can be taken as a common 
standpoint for all Christians alike, whether of 
East or West, Reformed or Unreformed. Over 
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this statement then, representing the actual 
foundation of Christianity, and as universally 
assented to in Christendom now as in primitive 
times, all Christians are at one; and the causes 
of their disagreement, and consequent disunion, 
must be looked for in additions to or modifi- 
cations of the sense in which this primary truth 
is apprehended (by the intellect) or accepted (in 
consequent action), leading, as regards the original 
faith. and practice of Primitive Christianity, to 
expansions and outgrowths, as well as to graft- 
ings-on ; which, occurring at different times and 
on divers occasions, had only to meet the ‘many 
minds of many men’ to produce, as time went 
on, differences of opinion sufficient to create the 
schisms and divisions now existing. 

Only in the direction then of a return (within 
certain practical limits) towards the faith and 
observance of Primitive Christianity, must the 
Means for promoting Unity in Christendom be 
looked for. 

Before proceeding to notice the means pro- 
posed, it may here be distinctly said that nothing 
is more strongly to be deprecated than the 
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unprincipled attempts to bring about or force on 
a false unity, as exhibited by members of a party 
in the Church of England, in a servile copying 
of the ritual and teaching of another Com- 
munion; actually and notoriously entailing a 
breach both of the spirit and intention of the 
formulee by which they minister and of the laws 
ecclesiastical and civil by which it exists as an 
Establishment ; and it may be safely said that 
no solid progress towards real Unity can ever be 
made by such methods; as for this purpose it is 
most important that each branch of the Christian 
Church or body of Christians should definitely 
know its own position and meaning, and that the 
same should be clearly understood by its co- 
religionists. * 

Premising that here—if anywhere—prayer 
must accompany work ; as initial and prepara- 
tory steps—as it were ‘to break the ground ’— 
and to bring the subject more tangibly forward, 
informal and unofficial conferences between ac- 
knowledged heads and leaders or representative 
men of different Communions or Christian bodies, 


seem naturally to suggest themselves. These, if 
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managed in a proper and friendly spirit, though 
outwardly resulting in nothing at present, would 
still be a direct gain to the cause of Unity, by 
amicably bringing together representatives of 
estranged Communions ; when it would be hard 
if some did not find on how many subjects they 
agreed, and (in many cases) how few (and some- 
times even trivial) their points of disagreement. 
Much might be said on the subject of such 
conferences, their management, ete., and on pre- 
paratory work generally ; but these details are 
beyond our present limits, and we pass on to 
consider what may be regarded as essential con- 


ditions for the attainment of our object. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Reformation of the Roman Church—Effect of such Re- 
formation. 


Or the most important means towards the Unity Reforma. 
tion of the 


of Christendom, to that which would alone make om’? 


further progress possible—a Reformation of the 
Roman Church—must be accorded the first 
place ; and this both in order of time as well as 
greatness of effect (how the acceptance of such 
due proportion between faith and reason as 
would be necessary for its accomplishment may 
be brought about is a question beyond our 
present field, though unlikely under Popes of 
Italian extraction or Ultramontane training, 
however enlightened); for though individual 
and important agreements might be arrived at 
(and should be worked for) between sundry 


bodies of Christians on common grounds and 
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where divisions are but of a nominal character, 
nothing general can be expected without this. 
The first means therefore to look to is a Refor- 
mation of the Roman Catholic Church, both in its 
tenets and resulting ritual, the principal points 
(as before stated) being a return, as regards the 
Eucharist, to the status quo before Radbert’s 
assertion, and the restoration of the Bishop of 
Rome to his proper ecclesiastical position, in 
accordance with the original intention of his 
office before theories of its development had 
operated, viz., to the ' Primacy of the: Patri- 
archates (and so of the Christian world) and 
ecclesiastically nothing more, beyond what the 
vast traditions and prestige of his office must 
naturally confer ;° having in particular countries, 
where lawfully existing by their constitutions, 
and under certain conditions and restrictions in 
some others, an ordinary appellate power as 
Patriarch, commensurate with its settlement by 
Justinian; and (guided by the spirit of the 
Master’s words, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world’) permanently also divested of the adven- 


titious and dubious aggrandisement of the Tem- 
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poral power; except perhaps to maintain his 
civil status and independence, a guaranteed 
sovereignty over the Vatican and possibly, for 
convenience, a small distance around it, and over 
the Patriarchal Basilicas. It will thus be seen 
that the Reformation here contemplated is not a 
disruptive one (as Luther’s, or, in our own times, 
the ‘Old Catholic’ movement), however such 
may have been necessary ; but strictly internal, 
and, if it might be, by the mind of the Church 
itself. 

That the more modern traditions and_ac- 
cessories of the Roman Church, and especially 
the Court of Rome (however shaken by recent 
Italian events), present what many will regard 
as invincible obstacles to such an alteration, 
there can be no doubt ; though one of the most 
extraordinary of fallacies is that interested one 
which endeavours to represent the Church of 
Rome as unchangeable, whereas perhaps no 
institution has ever had a less claim to the 
é peerncr eadem,’ its history, since St. Leo, being 
a series of developments and assumptions, in 
some periods very gradual, in others per saltum, 

2 


Effect of 
such re- 
formation. 
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but always leading farther and farther from that 
primitive orthodoxy and simplicity for which, in 
early times, it was famous ; and as the dates of 
introduction of the various novelties, or the 
periods up to which they were not in use, are all 
known, the plea of authority through antiquity, © 
raised on their behalf, falls to the ground. 

There is therefore nothing permanent, per se, 
in the present condition of the Church of Rome, 
either in dogma or polity; and consequently 
nothing to make its Reformation impracticable, 
however enormous the’ difficulties in the way of 
its accomplishment ; and it may even now be 
felt that in the working out of events in our 
time, as the loss of the Temporal power (the 
same year as the declaration of Infallibility), 
and the consolidation of a united Italy making 
its recovery every year more problematical, en- 
couraging signs are not wanting to show that 
immutability is no more stamped on the fortunes 
than on the faith of the Roman Church. 

The effect of such a modification of the Church 
of Rome as is here contemplated would be to 


render it practicable (or at least not impossible) 
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for all Western Episcopal Churches (autoce- 
phalous or not), to be in communion as to 
essentials ; the moral effect of which on other 
bodies of Christians, supplemented by the pro- 
ceedings at a subsequent General Council of the 
West in the cause of Unity, might be expected, 
by removing causes of division, to produce con- 
ditions favourable to still further coalescence and 
extinction of rival sects by re-absorption into the 
Church General; but to make, in due time, such 
a Council of the West possible, and which might 
pave the way for a true General. Council of the 
whole Church, both of East and West, a Re- 


formation of the Roman Church must precede it. 


General 
Councils 


CHAPTER IV. 
General Councils—Proposals at same—Conclusion. 


History would appear to show that of all 
human means for preserving the faith (and so 
the unity) of the Church, none have been more 
honoured of God than ‘those Great Councils of 
the whole Church, acknowledged, by unanimous 
consent of East and West alike, as General or 
(Ecumenical and authoritative, as were the first 
six General Councils: though here again we 
must discriminate (as Rome did by St. Leo, and 
later) between the canons they passed concerning 
the faith and those regarding discipline; the 
former, as relating to eternal verities, were justly 
held of universal obligation ; the latter, as dealing 
with matters human and transient, treated as 
less generally binding. 


In regarding a future General Council (of the 
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West first) as a means to promote Unity, it 
must be borne in mind that the bodies to be 
considered are, besides the several Episcopal 
Churehes of both hemispheres, the Continental 
Presbyterians and those great and widely-spread 
‘Dissenting’ or ‘Nonconformist’ bodies in 
England and its Colonies and America, which, 
from the service they have in many instances 
rendered and are rendering to true religion, are 
entitled to every consideration. 


The following heads are submitted as perhaps PTosls | 


5 ci -, Council. 
affording a basis for proposals at such a Council, 


as covering some of the principal points of dis- 

agreement, and through them, directly or in- 

directly, many minor causes of disunion ; but 

where and by whom to be called, how presided 

over, its proceedings regulated, acts promulgated, 

and the extent to which it might be effective, are 
at present beyond us. 

I. Faith and Doctrine. 

1. All doctrines and dogmas not contained 

in Holy Scripture, or which cannot be 

proved thereby, to be conceded as 


non-essential or immaterial. 
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2. Novelties in faith and doctrine growing 
thereout to be similarly conceded. 

3. The minatory clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed (a most valuable and scriptural 
exposition), as apparently presuming 
to limit both God’s justice and mercy 
(though capable of an extended inter- 


pretation), to be withdrawn. 


II. Practice and Polity. 

1. (a) The formal Primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome to be admitted in respect 
of the priority of his Patriarchate. 
(6) But this Primacy to assume no 
substantive or executive jurisdiction 
in Countries or Empires whose Con- 
stitutions provide against it, or whose 


Churches are autocephalous. 


The Pope, as Bishop of Rome, could thus be 
recognised as technically the Patriarch of the 
West (his real ecclesiastical position), without 
infringing in the least degree that unswerving 
loyalty, whether as British to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, or of other Nationalities to 
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their respective Sovereigns or Rulers, which is 
the bounden duty of all Christians, as receiving 
the Divine command through the Apostle 
St. Peter himself, to join honour to the King 
(in his case it was Nero) with the fear of God. 


2. (a) The Holy Scriptures, and the ordinary 
and regular Services of the Church, 
to be in the vulgar tongue of the 
country. (b) But this not to 
prevent Latin being considered an 
official general language of the 
Western, or Greek of the Eastern 
Church. | 

3. (a) Local and customary Usages and 
Ceremonies in things indifferent to 
be respected. (b) But where these 
arise from conceded novelties, the 
same not necessarily to be re- 
tained. 

4. (a) The more general substitution of the 
natural manner of ‘ saying’ for the 
artificial one of ‘ intoning ’ or singing 


the Prayers in Public Worship, as 
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more conducive to serious thought 
and reverence.° (b) But this to 
‘apply in a limited degree to 
countries whose language is of a 


more musical character. 


Before leaving the subject of this Council it 
may be remarked that the main points at issue 
between the Church (as exemplified in his case by 
the Church of England) and Nonconformity (of 
the Geneva type) have been considered by Hooker 
in his great work with unsurpassed learning and 
completeness ; which would afford probably the 
best basis that could be found for their considera- 
tion in a Council. 

With respect to the Eastern Church (and 
because it is not here referred to at greater 
length it must not be inferred that this most 
venerable Communion is regarded with inade- 
quate consideration and respect, but rather that 
the position necessarily taken places the West in 
immediate prominence), the Council above con- 
templated is (as before stated) regarded as pre- 


paratory to a true General or Mécumenical 
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Council of the whole Church both of East and 
West, with a principal end to closing the Schism 
of 1054; the view here held being that the 
Western Church should be practically united 
before it could suitably, or with any reasonable 
prospect of success, invite the Eastern Church 
to enter upon negotiations for such a Council ; 
which might also be prepared for by informal 
conferences as before referred to. 

With a United Church, or with its main 
bodies thus in Communion, what might not be 
expected in the extension and consolidation of 
Christ's kingdom throughout the world and in 
reflex benefits within; together with the over- 
throw of Superstition and Sacerdotalism on the one 
hand and of a scientific Materialism (originated 
by the confusion of provinces incommensurable 
and supported by the delusive conclusions of Evo- 
lutionists, etc., from natural observations correct 
in themselves) and a worthless Agnosticism on 
the other ; with the explosion of many of the 
visionary, anarchical, and fanatical theories that 
afflict humanity! But we are not called upon 


to speculate on future results, which are with 
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God; but, each in his measure, to take that 
individual part in advancing Christ’s kingdom 
(and so the doing of God’s will on earth as done 
by the blessed Angels, in perfect order, in 
heaven) that falls to all alike, by endeavouring 
(in the invaluable words of the English Church 
Catechism) ‘to do his'duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call 
him.’ 

To the Heads and Governing Bodies of all 
Churches and Christian Communities, and to the 
Universities, these suggestions are humbly sub- 
mitted, and commended to the consideration of 
_Christian people of all denominations ; with the 
prayer (of the Church of England) that ‘the 
Catholic Church may be so guided and governed 
by God’s good Spirit, that all who profess and 
call themselves Christians may be led into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life—And this we beg for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


Amen.’ 


wi 
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NOTES 


Nore on JOHN xvi. 21. 


1 «While man’s mind, as now constituted, can but 
partially apprehend the meaning and bearing of the supreme 
prayer of the Word, when as at once the Head of our race 
and very God, He deliberately entered on the final stage of 
His Oblation of Himself for our redemption ; and standing 
between the whole of humanity and His Father, offered 
this prayer; and while feeling that what should be the 
attitude of mind when contemplating its unknown depths 
is best expressed by a reverent silence: may it not, without 
presumption, be felt, that one of the gracious designs of 
God the Holy Ghost in causing the words of this most 
wonderful prayer to be recorded, was that we might know 
(as far as we are able) our Lord’s own mind regarding 
Christian Unity? And though we know that all true 
Christians (by whatever name called) are one in Him, yet 
as we look out upon the world and see the lamentable 
waste of energy (which should properly be applied to the 
furtherance of Christianity) caused by the many divisions 
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and strifes that obtain in Christendom (though recognising 
that for a time they may be necessary), may we not look 
forward in hope, that with more Christianity may come a 
time of more unity ? and that (though not perhaps in our 
day), in God’s time, the now divided energies of Christendom 
may be united (never indeed in this world altogether in an 
outward conformity, for differences of nationality, tradition, 
etc, must always be allowed for, but in spirit), and the 


Gospel indeed go “forth conquering and to conquer.” ’— 
‘Outlines of Christian History’: Note on John xvii. 


Nove on TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
(Referred to in page 5.) 


2 “Of the later Western developments and changes in 
belief and dogma, of which the dates of introduction are 
not uncertain, Transubstantiation, as defined and under- 
stood by the Church of Rome, is the most prominent 
example; for we cannot suppose that was an imperfect 
faith which was ‘‘ once for all delivered to the saints,” and 
so had it been demonstrable by Holy Scripture, by the 
evidence of the senses, or by any system of reasoning, it 
would have been pari of primitive Christianity, and so have 
been held by the Universal Church; but whatever views 
may be entertained, in the absence of distinct information, 
as to development of belief in this direction in the Eastern 
Church, it was not suggested in the West until definitely 
asserted by Paschase Radbert (a monk of Corbie in France) 
in the ninth century (4.p. 831), to the general surprise 
(which would not have been felt had it been the then belief 
of the East), in a treatise which he subsequently presented 
to the Emperor Charles the Bald, when it was strenuously op- 
posed and, as was thought, refuted, by such men as Ratramn, 


John Scotus Erigena and Rabanus Maurus (Archbishop of 
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Mainz), and remained partially dormant for two centuries, 
meanwhile gaining adherents among the clergy, whose ap- 
parent power it so greatly enhanced, till the controversy was 
actively revived in the eleventh century by the opposition 
of Berenger. This novel doctrine was pronounced to be 
the faith of the Church by Pope Innocent III. at the fourth 
Lateran Council, 1215, and has since been so held by the 
Roman Church and confirmed as a dogma by the Council 
of Trent.’ — ‘Outlines of Christian History’: Hxamina- 
tion of some Forms of Doctrine and Ritual. 


THE PASSAGE FROM HooKkERr. 
(Referred to in page 11.) 


5 «The righteousness wherein we must be found, if we 
would be justified, is not our own; therefore we cannot be 
justified by any inherent quality. Christ hath merited 
righteousness for as many as are found in Him. In Him 
God findeth us, if we be faithful; for by faith we are in- 
corporated into Him. Then, although in ourselves we be 
altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet even the man which 
in himself is impious, full of iniquity, full of sin, him being 
found in Christ through faith, and having his sin in hatred 
through repentance, him God beholdeth with a gracious 
eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing it, taketh quite 
away the punishment due thereto by pardoning it; and ac- 
cepteth him in Jesus Christ as perfectly righteous as if he 
had fulfilled all that is commanded him in the law: shall I 
say more perfectly righteous than if himself had fulfilled 
the whole law? I must take heed what I say: but the 
Apostle saith, ‘‘ God made Him which knew no sin, to be 
sin for us; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” Such we are in the sight of God the Father, 
as is toe very Son of God Himself. Let it be counted folly, 


3 
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or phrensy, or fury, or whatsoever. It is our wisdom and 
our comfort ; we care for no knowledge in the world but 
this, that man hath sinned and God hath suffered; that 
God hath made Himself the sin of men, and that men are 
made the righteousness of God.’—Hooker: Sermon IL., 
On Justification, Works, etc. (Habak. i. 4). 


Note on THE TRACTARIAN Party. 
(Referred to in page 13.) 


4 In connection with the consecration of the first Bishop 
for the Reformed Church in Spain last year (1894), the 
specious and fawning advances of this party (in deprecation 
of the step) were exposed and repudiated by Cardinal 
‘Vaughan, Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, in a letter to the Archbishop of Toledo (printed 
in the Times, October 26, 1894); and the position and de- 
mands of the Church of Rome in respect to conditions of 
reunion with her were defined without ambiguity by the 
same Cardinal, in his inaugural address at the annual con- 
ference of the ‘Catholic Truth Society,’ held at Bristol, 
September 9, this year (1895), which he puts, ‘as the kernel 
of the question,’ to consist in ‘the admission of the Roman 
claim, that the Pope has received, by Divine right, authority 
to teach and govern the whole Church; as defined, for in- 
stance, in the Councils of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican ; 
and as set forth by Thomas Arundell, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the formula drawn up as a test of Catholic doctrine 
in 1418, and approved by the Convocation of Canterbury. 


Or all this may be briefly summed up in the famous axiom 
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of St. Ambrose, “ Ubi Petrus ibi Heclesia”’’ (The Times, 
September 10, 1895). 

By the extensive growth of the Tractarian party with 
its consequent ritual (though contrary in spirit to the 
genius of the British character), furthered by the unfor- 
tunate selection of Bishops from within it, the Church 
of England is being placed in a distinctly ambiguous 
position; which will render it extremely difficult to per- 
suade many of the rising generation (both of the Church 
and Nonconformists), who in many parishes see nothing 
else, that in the conduct of the services and teaching, 
numbers of the clergy do not, in many respects, represent 
either the spirit or intention of the Church of England, as 
set forth in its authoritative formula, the Book of Common 


Prayer. 


Nove on THE Papacy. 


(Referred to in page 16.) 


is 


° ‘Although claims to a certain undefined supremacy 
and jurisdiction in the Church generally, outside as well as 
within its own Patriarchate, had been advanced by the See 
of Rome prior to the accession of Leo the Great (a.p. 440), 
he may properly be regarded as the first of its Bishops 
who formulated such claims in a definite shape. These 
subsequently began to develop into pretensions of universal 
and immediate legislative authority ; and being much ex- 
tended, especially over the episcopal order, by Gregory the 
Great (end of sixth century), though himself repudiating 
the title of Universal Bishop (his letters being extant), were 
practically established in the eighth by the effect throughout 
his extensive Missions of St. Boniface’s definition of prero- 
gative in the See of Rome to determine all questions of 
importance. Thenceforward the annals of the Western 
Patriarch show a record of successive assumptions, foreign 
to the original intention of the office, and aiming at nothing 
short of universal political as well as hierarchical dominion; 
which though not equally acquiesced in by the several 
states, and defeated as to universality by the final Schism 
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between Hast and West (1054), were more or less success- 
fully maintained throughout the West until the Reformation: 
and these assumptions, with their resulting consequences in 
additions to the faith, etc., largely form what has come to 
be known under the general term of ‘‘ Popery.” For we 
must carefully distinguish between that faith of the Church 
of Rome which is built on the ‘‘ foundation,” viz., Salvation 
through the death and merit of Christ alone, and that 
which grows out of the accretions on the superstructure : 
with the former all Christians will agree; the latter will 
meet, outside the Roman communion, either with flat 
denial, or with a partial and limited assent. 

‘There can be no doubt that, regarded historically, the 
Pope or Bishop of Rome is the enshrinement in a person of 
much of the History of the Christian Church, and a direct 
surviving representative of both ecclesiastical and secular 
antiquity. Some of his actions and conditions therefore 
are historic and significant, as no other’s are, of the original 
form of the institutions he represents and the functions he 
performs. And so, for instance, when the Pope personally 
officiates, the Mass is unaccompanied by instrumental 
music, the original and more natural manner: this is also 
the case in his private chapel. He does not celebrate Mass 
with his back to the congregation, but faces them, standing 
behind the altar,—the natural manner again, and in direct 
contrast to the later manner adopted by the rest of his 


Church and their imitators.* Nor does he always use a 





* With reference to the position of the celebrant, it would 
seem that by a kind of conspiracy between ‘priests’ and 


ecclesiastical architects, altar-paces in England (both new 
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stone altar, but sometimes (as at his Cathedral of St. John 
Lateran, where he is ‘‘ Bishop,”’—at St. Peter’s he is “Pope,” 
in the wider sense) a wooden board or table, as at the 
institution of the sacrament. Andasin Apostolic and early 
Christian times previous holy orders were not necessary for 
election to chief offices in the Church (as with St. Ambrose), 
so, if found advisable for the interests of the Roman Church, 
a layman can be duly elected to the Papacy and as such 
three Popes have been so elected, viz., John XIX., 1024; 
Adrian YV., 1276 (who died without taking holy orders 
twenty-nine days after election, but in the interval (as 
pointed out by Cartwright) ‘he promulgated decrees, modi- 
fying the whole system of Papal elections, which by his suc- 
cessors were held to be invested with all the sacredness of 
Pontifical utterances’); and Martin V.,1417.; Probably his 





and ‘ restored’) have of late years often been so curtailed 
in length that the distinguishing position of the minister of 
the Church of England, for many generations, when saying 
the Communion Office (the north side of the Table), has, in 
frequent instances, been made impracticable without a 
reconstruction; thus preparing for the unfortunate ‘ Lambeth 
Judgment’ in this particular (to a considerable extent based 
on the dubious evidence of some old prints), with its 
Romanised position. 

+ Respecting the election of laymen to the Papacy and 
its validity in conferring full Papal power during the in- 
terval before ordination and consecration, see ‘ Cartwright 
on the Constitution of Papal Conclaves’ (Edinburgh: 
Edmonstone and Douglas, 1868), pp. 164, 165: also quoted 
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supreme and unique position has thus exempted his office, 
as relates to himself personally, from some of the changes 
and novelties which have arisen in and been grafted on the 
Church of which he is the head; hence some have even 
thought they emis in his office (regarded in its Patriarchal, 
not in its developed form) what might afford in certain ~ 
eventualities (which, it need scarcely be said, essentially 
assume a general reverting in Faith and Observance to 
Primitive Christianity and the reduction of his office to its 
original intention) a possible common centre for the 
Christendom (at least of the West) of a future period. Be 
this visionary or not, and however opposite the views re- 
garding the Papacy, one thing is clear,—that though in the 
long duration of such a power, with its vast traditions, 
irregularities in succession and interregna there must be, 
its present condition (in contrast with the other Patriarchates) 
and unbroken history, extending back through all the 
eighteen centuries to the days of the Apostles, and surviving 
alike the fall of states and dynasties to the present hour, 
make it one of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
Christianity.’'—‘ Outlines of Christian History,’ Note on the 
Papacy, ete. 





by the late Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, in ‘ Christian 
Institutions : Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects’ (London : 
Murray, 1881), page 215, where he draws the inference, ‘If 
the Pope himself may be a layman, and as a layman issue 
Pontifical decrees of the highest authority, he is a witness 
against all who are disposed to confine the so-called spiritual 


power of the Church to the clerical or episcopal order.’ 


Note on INTOoNING. 
(Referred to im page 24.) 


° «Tt is difficult to approximate with any degree of 
correctness to the very early period when the unfortunate 
practice of using an artificial voice in so real a thing as 
praying to God (variously known as ‘ Accentus Hccle- 
siasticus,” ‘‘Plain-song,” ‘‘Intoning,” etc., and derived 
perhaps from the religious as well as from the theatrical 
intonation practised by the heathen) was first introduced 
into the Church ; and possibly to this, from its unreality 
and tendency to distract the attention (to say nothing of its 
frequent grotesqueness), together with other kindred 
customs, as the retention of languages become non-ver- 
nacular, etc., may be traced the partial success and com- 
paratively weak hold obtained by the Church (at least 
through the medium of Public Worship) over the mass of 
Christians ; variously shown at different epochs and under 
varying conditions of society. —‘Outlines of Christian 


History’: Examination of some forms of Doctrine and 


Ritual. 
There would appear to be also a physiological objection 
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address given at a meeting of the ‘Clergy Home Mission 
Union’ in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s in June this 
year (1895, reported in the Times of June 17), on ‘Clerical 
Break-down,’ traced the ‘main determining cause’ of that 
form of it called ‘ Clergyman’s Sore-throat’ to ‘ excessive 
and improper use of the voice, too much intoning or noisy 


declamation and maintenance of monotone.’ 


THE END. 
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